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Dorothea Lynde Dix: Apostle of the Insane’ 


By Albert Deutsch 


N a March day in the year 1841, 
() a young theological student 

knocked hesitantly at the door 
of a chaste, severe-looking house in 
Boston. Somewhat embarrassed, he 
was ushered into the presence of Doro- 
thea Lynde Dix, a retired spinster 
school-marm nearing forty, quietly 
dominant, her raven-black hair combed 
back into a huge knot. The young 
man immediately plunged into the busi- 
ness that had brought him to her home. 
His class at the seminary had been as- 
signed Sunday school instruction at the 
East Cambridge jail, and he had been 
chosen to conduct a class among the 
women inmates. He felt unequipped 
for the task, too self-conscious. His 
mother had advised him to seek Miss 
Dix’s counsel. Could she help him out 
of his dilemma? After pondering for 
a few minutes, Miss Dix replied with 
quiet decisiveness: “I will take them 
myself.” The bewildered theologue 
protested, but in vain. 

The next Sunday found Miss Dix at 
the East Cambridge jail. She was 
shocked by the filth and dirt, the evi- 
dences of negligence and brutality that 
she saw all about her. Particularly did 
she notice the presence of insane per- 
sons locked up in cells. What were 
they doing here, these innocents, in a 
place not intended for cure or even 
care, but for punishment? It was a 


‘This article is based on a chapter of the 
author’s forthcoming book Towards Mental 
Hygtene—The Story of the Mentally Ill in 
America from Colomal Days to the Present. 
This study was made under a grant from The 
American Foundation for Mental Hygiene and 
le be published in November by Doubleday, 

oran. 
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frosty day, yet no warmth at all was 
provided for these insane inmates. 
They lay huddled in their unheated 
cells, the cold piercing them like 
knives. To most other visitors, the 
sight might bring a sigh of sympathy 
and a shrug of impotency: no more. 
But this woman was made of rarer 
stuff. She raged at the denial of ele- 
mentary shelter to the insane. She ap- 
proached the keeper and demanded that 
heat be immediately supplied to the 
helpless inmates. The answer was 
scornful: “The insane need no heat.” 
(The myth that the insane are in- 
sensible to extremes of heat or cold 
was widespread.) With characteristic 
thoroughness, Miss Dix carried the is- 
sue to the East Cambridge court. Her 
petition was granted; the insane got 
heat. 

A rather trivial incident, to be sure, 
but it marked the beginning of a long» 
crusade without parallel in American 
annals. It transformed a retired New 
England school teacher, seemingly 
fated to go through life silently and 
unknown, into a fiery standard-bearer 
in a unique cause. For forty years 
thereafter she journeyed through the 
land, this apostle of the insane, spread- 
ing the gospel of humane treatment for 
the mentally ill. She built, instead of 
churches, hospitals where lost minds 
might find regeneration. At the end 
of her strange career she left more 
than thirty mental hospitals in her na- 
tive land and abroad, founded or en- 
larged as a direct result of her personal 
efforts, standing as majestic monu- 
ments to her crusading genius. World 
famous in her own time, it is surpris- 
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ing that this woman, one of the most 
remarkable America has produced, is 
hardly remembered by her countrymen 
of the present generation. 


A Spartan Childhood 


Little is known of Miss Dix’s early 
years. The cloak of obscurity which 
she tried desperately to throw over this 
period of her life indicates its unhappy 
character more eloquently than the 
minutest detail could. “I have never 
known childhood !” she once exclaimed. 
And the few recorded facts concerning 
her child life give meaning to that bit- 
ter cry. 

She was born April 4, 1802, not far 
from Bangor at Hampden, Maine, her 
parents removing to Worcester, 
Massachusetts, while she was yet an 
infant. Her father seems to have 
been a ne’er-do-well—shiftless, poverty 
stricken and irresponsible. He was 
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fanatically religious, with a penchant 
for writing theological tracts in fits of 
“inspiration,” pointing the way of sal- 
vation to an indifferent world. The 
dull, tiresome task of stitching and 
pasting these fanatical tracts was as- 
signed to Dorothea and the other chil- 
dren, while father Dix waited for fur- 
ther messages from God. Toa nature 
as intense, life-loving, and sensitive as 
Dorothea’s the stifling, joyless atmos- 
phere in the Dix household became in- 
creasingly intolerable. At twelve, un- 
able to endure it any longer, she ran 
away to her grandmother’s home in 
Boston, where Madam Dix dwelt in 
fairly comfortable circumstances. 

Here she received none of that warm 
and understanding companionship her 
love-hungry soul craved, and for the 
want of which she had run away. In- 
stead, during the next two character- 
forming years, Dorothea was subjected 


DorROTHEA D1x’s “FIRST-BORN CHILD” 
Administration Building, New Jersey State Hospital, Trenton, New Jersey 
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to a rigorous Spartan discipline that 
must have seared the soul of the sensi- 
tive girl, but proved invaluable in steel- 
ing her for her destined work. Madam 
Dix had stern ideas about one’s dili- 
gence to duty. If Dorothea had never 
known childhood, neither was she ever 
to know the glamor of adolescence ex- 
cept for a few stolen moments, hastily 
snatched. 


The New England School Teacher 


At fourteen, Dorothea returned to 
Worcester, where she opened a school 
for little children. To affect a grown- 
up appearance, the child-teacher took to 
wearing long skirts, long sleeves, and 
other outward signs of adulthood. 
These trimmings, however, proved 
superfluous, as her biographer Tiffany 
points out: 

She bore the stamp of authority from the 
start. Herself brought up in a stern school, 
she had at that date little idea of any govern- 
ment but the government of the will. Indeed, 
it is always characteristic of very young peo- 
ple, abruptly forced to play the rdle of ma- 
turity and experience, that they overdo things. 
. . . Thus, the impression left on the minds of 
the little girls and boys in Worcester by their 
fourteen-year old teacher, so far from being 
that of a half-grown girl they could trifle with, 
was that of one of whom they stood in fear. 


Here was a nature born to rule— 
strong, imperious, assertive—revealing 
itself at this early date with perfect 
clarity. Unfortunately, the severe 
regimen she imposed proved unbearable 
to her pupils. One by one they dropped 
out: this first venture ended in dismal 
failure. 

Upon the collapse of her enterprise, 
Dorothea returned to her grandmother, 
where she continued her education un- 
der the same Spartan auspices as be- 
fore. In a few years, she felt pre- 
pared to resume her pedagogic career, 
and opened a school for older pupils 
in Boston. In this project she was 
markedly successful. 
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Miss Dix must have gained quite a 
reputation as an educator, for soon the 
leading families in Boston were send- 
ing their children to her school. In 
1827, Dr. William Ellery Channing, 
one of the most influential figures in 
that cultural movement in New Eng- 
land which was featured by the rejec- 
tion of narrow Puritanism and the 
introduction of a new humanism in 
American thought, invited her to tutor 
his children during summer months. 
The offer was accepted and for several 
years she spent her summers in the 
stimulating atmosphere of the Channing 
household. Dr. Channing was a noble 
and inspiring humanitarian, and for him 
Miss Dix conceived an admiration and 
respect closely bordering on _ hero- 
worship. His lofty ideals of service 
to his fellow men did much to awaken 
her own latent impulses, and helped 
give direction to the career she eventu- 
ally followed. 

Until 1836 Miss Dix pursued her 
work of conducting a model day and 
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boarding school with splendid success, 
and with an intensity that seemed to 
belie her fragile physical health. But 
finally the strain proved too great, and 
she suffered a complete physical break- 
down. Death seemed perilously near 
_ at that moment. Many of her friends 
shook their heads sadly and gave her 
up for lost. But she managed to 
pull through. A trip to England fol- 
lowed, and in the ensuing eighteen 
months, spent at the home of kindly 
English friends, she experienced for the 
first time in her life the bliss of com- 
plete relaxation. 

Miss Dix returned home greatly re- 
freshed, though still weak. Her stren- 
uous life seemed definitely behind her. 
A generous bequest from her grand- 
mother (who had died several years 
before), together with accumulated 
savings, gave assurance of a comforta- 
ble income for life. 

There was up to this time nothing in 
her past life to indicate the role that lay 
in store for her. She was nearing 
forty. How could she sense that all 
her past was to be but the prelude to a 
new life? Or that she would yet break 
new trails in the service of humanity, 
trails that would carry her far beyond 
the confines of New England and would 
sweep across two continents? True, 
she may have been aware of the fire of 
reform that lay smoldering within her, 
awaiting only a spark to set it into blaz- 
ing activity. But where was that spark, 
would it ever come? It did—and as 
often happens in the careers of out- 
standing men and women, it came in 
the form of a quite inconspicuous event 
—at that jail in East Cambridge. 


“Leave Hope Behind” 


With the East Cambridge incident, 
trivial though it was in itself, Miss Dix 
stumbled upon the right road. She 
could nevermore retreat to the quietude 
of normal New England spinsterhood. 
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She could not rest until an answer was 
found to this question: Were the con- 
ditions in the East Cambridge jail ex- 
ceptional, or were they typical? She 
set out to find that answer. Her initial 
survey occupied two years, and took her 
through the length and breadth of Mas- 
sachusetts. It entailed visits to scores 
of almshouses and jails, many of which 
offered no more hope to their inmates, 
especially the insane paupers, than the 
Dantesque legend over the gates of 
Hell. Her observations were recorded 
in a little notebook she carried with her. 
At the end of two years she had col- 
lected an amazing catalog of miseries 
and horrors. 

Miss Dix had found her answer: 
East Cambridge was not an isolated 
instance of neglect of the indigent in- 
sane. Indeed, it was a model institu- 
tion compared with many of the others. 
Having gathered the facts, she pro- 
ceeded to use them. In lesser hands, 
they might have served to evoke a lurid 
nine days’ sensation : to prick the public 
conscience, draw a little blood and some 
explosive anger, and that is all. But 
in Miss Dix’s hands, facts became the 
foundation stones on which to build 
concrete progress. If her labors could 
not bring about the betterment of the 
condition in Massachusetts, she felt, 
then they were in vain. Carefully, 


- step by step, she mapped out a cam- 


paign of action. First she embodied 
her notes in a memorial to the legisla- 
ture, which burst in its august halls 
with the force of a bombshell. It 
began: 


I come to present the strong claims of suf- 
fering humanity. I come to place before the 
Legislature of Massachusetts the condition of 
the miserable, the desolate, the outcast. I 
come as the advocate of helpless, forgotten, 
insane and idiotic men and women... of 
beings wretched in our prisons, and more 
wretched in our almshouses. 

I proceed, Gentlemen, briefly to call your 
attention to the state of insane persons con- 
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fined within this Commonwealth, in cages, 
closets, cellars, stalls, pens: Chained, naked, 
beaten with rods, and lashed into obedience! 


Her arsenal of facts was presented 
in a style that startled by its very sim- 
plicity. In form, it had the bareness 
of a stock inventory: in content, the 
dramatic ring of terrible truth. The 
results of two years of investigation 
were summed up in this manner: 


Lincoln: A woman caged. 

Medford: One idiotic subject chained, and one 
in a close stall for seventeen years. 
A woman from the hospital in a 
cage in the almshouse. 

In the jail, several, decently cared 
for in general, but not properly 
placed in a prison. 

One man caged. 

Two in jail; against whose unfit 
condition there the jailor protests. 
The insane disadvantageously 
placed in the jail. In the alms- 
house, two females in stalls, situ- 
ated in the main building; lie in 
wooden bunks filled with straw; 
always shut up. One of these sub- 
jects is supposed curable. The 
overseers of the poor have de- 
clined to give her a trial at the 
hospital [i.e., at Worcester] as I 
was informed. 

Franklin: One man chained; decent. 
Taunton: One woman caged. 


Concord: 


Savoy: 
Lenox: 


Dedham: 


And so on. 

Where lay the remedies for such 
abuses and evils? Certainly not in the 
replacement of one set of superintend- 
ents and jail keepers by another. In 
many instances these very men had 
protested most bitterly against the con- 
ditions the law bound them to tolerate. 
Even the most shocking abuses were 
usually the result, not of the cruelty of 
some individual keeper, but rather of 
ignorance of better methods of treat- 
ment. It was still a widespread tend- 
ency, by no means confined to poor law 
and correctional authorities, to regard 


the insane as no more than brute beasts, : 


to be treated accordingly. 
No, the solution did not lie in repri- 
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manding individual persons and com- 
munities. State hospitals for the in- 
digent insane—that was the answer ! 


Hospitals are the only places where insane 
persons can be at once humanly and properly 
controlled. Poorhouses, converted into mad- 
houses, cease to effect the purposes for which 
they were established, and instead of being 
asylums for the aged, the homeless, et cetera, 
are transformed into perpetual bedlams... . 


Massachusetts must build more state 
hospitals, or must enlarge the only one 
existing at the time. 

The memorial raised a storm of oppo- 
sition. Although it showed conclusive 
evidence of painful investigation and a 
constructive approach, the epithets 
‘sensationalist,’ “distorter of truth,” 
“meddler,” were hurled at her—espe- 
cially by those who had felt the direct 
thrust of her lance. But Miss Dix, far 
from being deterred, was only spurred 
on to greater efforts. She drew into 
the struggle such influential figures as 
Dr. Samuel G. Howe (New England’s 
foremost leader in social welfare), 
R. C. Waterston, Luther V. Bell, Hor- 
ace Mann, and others. These men 
formed effective rallying points for the 
mobilization of vitally needed public 
opinion. 

Before this formidable barrage, the 
opposition crumbled. The legislature, 
by a large majority, passed a bill calling 
for a generous enlargement of the 
Worcester State Hospital, for the re- 
ception of indigent insane. 

After this signal triumph, Miss Dix 
was now prepared to carry the cause of 
the mentally ill beyond the borders of 
Massachusetts. Rhode Island was next 
to feel the galvanizing effect of her pres- 
ence. Having made a preliminary in- 
vestigation, she fired her opening gun 
in the form of an article in a Providence 
paper, ironically entitled, ‘“Astonish- 
ing Tenacity of Life.” It described 
the remarkable case of Abram Sim- 
mons, an insane pauper who had suf- 
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fered for several years a living entomb- 
ment in a small Rhode Island town. 
He had been incarcerated in a vault, 
six or eight feet square, built entirely 
of stone except for a door of iron, 
heavily bolted. Not a ray of light nor 
a breath of fresh air could force its 
way into this miserable tomb. The in- 
terior walls were covered with frost a 
half-inch thick in some places; the 
straw thrown across an iron frame serv- 
ing as a bed was thoroughly soaked; 
the outer of two comforters calculated 
to save him from freezing was so wet 
and hoary with frost as to present the 
appearance of a sheet of ice. Here was 
a case that could be compared only to 
the worst brutalities of the dark ages. 
The story of poor Simmons would have 
been incredible to the inhabitants of the 
state founded by Roger Williams, were 
it not for the fact that it was ably 
corroborated by eye witnesses, includ- 
ing the state’s leading humanitarian, 
Thomas G. Hazard. 


_ More Mental Hospitals 
Miss Dix’s opening shot had its de- 
sired effect: the public was aroused to 
renewed interest in the plight of the 
mentally ill. Rhode Island had no 
mental hospital as yet, although a sub- 
scription had been started toward build- 
ing one, and some funds raised. Miss 
Dix felt that it might be best for her, 
under these circumstances, to apply 
pressure on wealthy individuals so that 
the subscription campaign already un- 
der way could be brought toa successful 
conclusion. First on her list of pros- 
pects she placed the name of Cyrus 
Butler, reputedly the wealthiest man in 
the state and also the most niggardly 
one: he had never been known to con- 
tribute a cent toward charity. Friends 
warned her that she had better save her 
time and energy for more hopeful pos- 
sibilities; that it was easier to draw 
blood from stone than money from this 
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person. Undaunted, Miss Dix sallied 
forth to beard Mr. Butler in his own 
den. Accompanied by a sceptical 
friend, a preacher, she sought the al- 
leged “skinflint” out. She was greeted 
gruffly and suspiciously by her host. 
Losing no time in the exchange of 
empty pleasantries, she immediately 
plunged into the heart of her subject. 
So impressed was Mr. Butler by the 
eloquent appeal poured forth in Miss 
Dix’s remarkable low, musical voice 
that when the short interview termi- 
nated, he had pledged the $40,000 
needed to build the hospital. When 
the Rhode Islanders learned the good 
news, it seemed to them as if Moses, in 
smiting the rock and drawing forth 
water for the Israelites to drink, had 
wrought no greater miracle than this! 
So was born the Butler Hospital, 
named after its principal benefactor, 
which was to become one of the finest 
institutions of its kind in America. 

If there had been any lingering 
doubts in Dorothea Dix’s mind as to 
her future course, they were by now 
completely dispelled. She saw eye to 
eye with destiny, and it pointed clearly 
along the path she had stumbled upon 
in that little East Cambridge jail. For 
forty years after, she was to follow that 
path, winding through the darkest areas 
of the land where lay, in hidden misery, 
society’s lowliest pariahs—the pauper 
insane. She threw her whole soul into 
her new-found work; all her hitherto 
dormant powers awakened to the Her- 
culean tasks she set herself. There 
was in her a firm strength of purpose, 
fed by a seemingly inexhaustible sup- 
ply of energy, and driven by a passion- 
ate devotion to a cause. This moral 
and mental stamina stood out in sharp 
contrast to her fragile physical health, 
seeming like a powerful engine operat- 
ing in a frail canoe. 

Her work now assumed a national 
scale. In Massachusetts and Rhode 
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Island, Miss Dix had proved the major 
instrument in enlarging and improving 
mental hospitals already established or 
projected. In the next state she 
marched on—New Jersey—she was to 
win a newer and more significant tri- 
umph. Calmly she went through what 
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children as this: during her long period 
of service she was to bring into being 
more state hospitals than had existed 
in all the United States up to the time 
she embarked on her singular enter- 
prise. 

The decade following the New Jersey 


HOSPITAL, TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


was to become for her a fixed routine: 
a state-wide investigation of provision 
for the mentally ill; the preparation of 
a memorial and bill; the introduction of 
the latter in the state legislature; and 
the rallying of public opinion and the 
press behind her cause. All this in- 
volved bitter struggle, during which 
she was subjected to the sting of direct 
attacks and the even more poisonous 
indirect ones. For a time, it seemed 
as though her efforts were futile. But 
finally she triumphed; her bill provid- 
ing for the establishment of a state hos- 
pital at Trenton was passed. That hos- 
pital was remembered ever after by its 
founder as “my first-born child.’ She 
was to prove a prolific mother of such 
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exploit found this American counter- 
part of Elizabeth Fry carrying her 
cause personally to every state east of 
the Rockies. Her plan of action had 
been perfected to a high degree of ef- 
fectiveness. It consisted not only in 
collecting facts and presenting them to 
the legislature; it involved their inter- 
pretation in the light of progressive 
action. It was not enough to point out 
degrading conditions; 1t was necessary 
to show how they might be changed. 
New and better state hospitals ! 


The Country-wide Crusade 


From state to state the crusader 
journeyed, spreading the seeds of jus- 
tice for the mentally ill, and watching 
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them take root. In nearly every in- 
stance, her memorials were followed by 
the erection of state hospitals, or the 
enlargement and improvement of exist- 
ing ones. Not in every case, of course, 
was this happy culmination due solely 
to her efforts. In some states, agita- 
tion for legislative provision had been 
carried on for years before her appear- 
ance on the scene—as in Pennsylvania, 
for example. Her role in such in- 
stances was not so much that of a cre- 
ator as of a catalytic agent, precipitat- 
ing an action that otherwise might have 
been delayed for many years. 

When we read of the many thousands 
of miles covered by this ever sickly, frail 
woman on her missions of mercy, in 
that day of backbreaking stage coach 
travel over the rough, muddy roads of 
young America, we cannot help but 
marvel at the sheer power of will that 
could overcome the terrible hardships 
encountered. The extent of her labors, 
and the breathless pace she set for her- 
self, are indicated in this characteristi- 
cally telegraphic summary of her first 
three years of reform work, in a letter 
to a friend: 


I have traveled more than 10,000 miles in 
the last three years. Have visited eighteen 
state penitentiaries, 300 county jails, more 
than 500 almshouses and other institutions, 
besides hospitals and houses of refuge. I have 
been so happy as to promote and secure the 
establishment of six hospitals for the insane, 
several county poorhouses, and several jails 
on a reformed plan. 


Untired by the struggles in behalf of 
the mentally ill in her own country, she 
found time and energy to carry the 
cause to neighboring Canada. There 
she was instrumental in securing the 
creation of mental hospitals in Nova 
Scotia and Newfoundland. Received 
with mingled suspicion and respect by 
the Canadian public when she launched 
on her labors, she retired from that 
country amid a shower of honors for 
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her noble work in gaining the establish- 
ment of two badly needed hospitals, one 
at Halifax and the other at St. John’s. 
As her brilliant victories over the 
obstructionists of progress steadily 
mounted, her contemporaries stared in 
wide-eyed astonishment as though be- 
holding miracles. 


The 12,225,000 Acre Bull 


Yet, if we were to choose the one 
event of her career that captures our 
admiration above all others, we must 
turn to a project that ended in de- 
feat, a defeat doubly bitter because it 
came when victory seemed certain. 
We refer to the famous ‘12,225,000 
Acre Bill”—the most ambitious project 
in behalf of the mentally ill conceived 
up to the Twentieth Century. It in- 
volved a gruelling six years struggle: 
the stakes were the highest played for 
in Miss Dix’s career. Had that bill be- 
come law, it would have written a new 
chapter, not only in the history of the 
insane, but in the history of social wel- 
fare generally in the United States. 
For it contained a new concept of the 
duty of the nation toward dependent 
classes, a concept that has been recog- 
nized, officially, only in recent years. 
Having besieged state after state and 
won them to her cause in varying de- 
grees, Miss Dix in 1848 felt prepared 
to train her guns on the national capital 
itself. She had noted that Congress 
was then making generous grants of 
choice public land to the several states — 
for use in advancing public education 
and internal improvements. More 
than 100,000,000 acres of government 
land had already been apportioned to 
the states to aid them in raising funds 
for educational purposes alone. There 
still remained many more millions in 
the hands of the federal government. 
Why not grant some of these acres for 
charitable purposes? Why not for the 
benefit of America’s mentally ill? No 
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sooner did she conceive the idea than 
she acted upon it. 

A petition to Congress was forthwith 
drawn up, urging that body to grant to 
the states, on the basis of population, 
5,000,000 acres of land, the proceeds of 
the sales of which were to be used ex- 
clusively for bettering the condition of 
the indigent insane. The bill formu- 
lated around her memorial failed of 
passage that year. With the audacity 
of those who know no retreat, she 
modified her bill upward, asking for a 
grant of 10,000,000 acres for the insane 
—double the amount in the original 
act—and added, to boot, a request for 
2,225,000 acres for deaf mutes, making 
12,225,000 acres in all. 

The ensuing years were fraught with 
harrowing suspense for the friends of 
the cause. In 1854, the time was pro- 
pitious for passage of the bill through 
both houses—and pass them it did, with 
comfortable majorities. The impossi- 
ble seemed accomplished. All that was 
lacking was the President’s signature, 
and vetoes were very rare in those days. 
Only one man stood between the cause 
and victory. It appeared incredible 
that the bill would be vetoed in the face 
of the overwhelming public support 
Miss Dix had rallied behind her. But 
the incredible happened. With one 
stroke of the pen, President Franklin 
Pierce nullified the results of years of 
arduous labor. 

So was the great 12,225,000 Acre 
Bill finally defeated by the penstroke of 
one man. Miss Dix had thrown all her 
energy into this fight; the end found 
her completely exhausted and weighed 
down with disappointment. In the fall 
of 1854 she set sail for England for 
much-needed rest and _ recuperation. 
But to a nature like hers there is no 
contradiction between rest and work. 
Hardly had she set foot on English soil 
than she wrote to a friend back home: 

I am still here with dear friends, much occu- 
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pied with charitable institutions and the meet- 
ings of the British Scientific Association. All 
this tires me sadly, but I shall take things 
easier in a week. It is my purpose to go to 
Scotland to see the hospitals in ten days. 


Scotland and the Royal Commission 


Little did she dream at the moment 
that this casually mentioned visit to 
Scotland would develop into one of the 
major struggles of her career, the out- 
come of which was to completely change 
that country’s lunacy system. <A short 
time after, she was writing to the same 
friend (Miss Anne Heath) from Edin- 
burgh, referring to the sad state of the 
institutions for the insane: 


Of those none are so much needing of quick 
reform as the private establishments for the 
insane. I am confident that this move is to 
rest with me, and that the sooner I address 
myself to this work of humanity, the sooner 
will my conscience cease to suggest effort, or 
rebuke inaction. .. . It is true I came here 
for pleasure, but that is no reason why I 
should close my eyes to the condition of these 
most helpless of all God’s creatures. 


Humanitarianism knows no national 
boundaries. Where misery is, there 
duty calls. And to Miss Dix, that call 
was inexorable. She set about her 
work, ferreting out abuses and evils, 
and forcing them before the public eye. 
No sooner had she begun than the wolf- 
pack of reaction was at her heels. Here 
was an alien meddler, they cried, betray- 
ing a country’s hospitality by interfer- 
ing in its internal affairs. “The Amer- 
ican Invader,” one of her opponents 
labeled her with contempt, and the epi- 
thet won the approval of many others. 
But Miss Dix cared not how many an- 
tagonists were arrayed against her, so 
long as she felt truth and justice at her 
side. Then, too, she had the full- 
hearted support of many individuals 
who had themselves been trying unsuc- 
cessfully for years to institute requisite 
reforms, and who now welcomed the 
dynamic presence of this new leader. 

A survey of affairs in Scotland con- 
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vinced Miss Dix that an appeal to the 
native officialdom would be fruitless. 
She announced her intention to take the 
cause of Scotland’s insane to the British 
Home Secretary himself. Apprehend- 
ing trouble and aware of the advantage 
of having Miss Dix discredited before 
her arrival at the Home Office, the Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh, one of her prin- 
cipal opponents, packed his trunk that 
very night in readiness to depart for 
London the next day. Miss Dix, how- 
ever, was not to be outgeneralled by 
the canny Scot. Anticipating the Lord 
Provost’s stratagem, Miss Dix hur- 
riedly threw her effects into a little 
handbag, swung on the night mail train 
for London, and reached her destina- 
tion after a sleepless, uncomfortable 
ride. Before the leisurely Scotch off- 
cial arrived in London, she had gained 
an interview with the Secretary of the 
Home Office, and impressed the latter 
with her presentation of facts and the 
necessity for an immediate inquiry. 
So conclusive was her evidence that 
on April 3, 1855, Queen Victoria ap- 
pointed a Royal Commission to inquire 
into the condition of the lunatic asylums 
in Scotland, and the state of the lunacy 
laws of that country. The report of 
that Royal Commission’s inquiries and 
recommendations, which revolutionized 
the lunacy system of Scotland and made 
it one of the most exemplary in the 
world, marks a notable milestone in the 
history of provision for the mentally 
ill. For her great feat, Miss Dix re- 
ceived the unreserved praise of all 
progressives in Great Britain. 


On the Continent 


Her mission accomplished, Miss Dix 
journeyed to the Continent, where she 
spent many months in a tour of inspec- 
tion of mental hospitals and other types 
of humanitarian institutions, covering 
nearly every country on the continent. 
Everywhere her name and fame pre- 
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ceded her: she invariably was given 
carte blanche to visit and inspect at 
will. Her most notable work was per- 
formed in Rome, where she brought to 
the Pope’s attention the terrible mis- 
treatment of the insane at the Vicar’s 
own doorstep, and elicited from him 
the promise that a new institution for 
the insane would be erected at once. 

Two years had been spent in pursu- 
ing the ever elusive “rest” abroad: her 
thoughts now turned toward home. In 
September 1856, she set sail from Liv- 
erpool for New York. 


The Civil War 


The outbreak of the Civil War found 
her in Baltimore. No sooner had the 
first gun been fired, than she presented 
herself before the administration in 
Washington for any service she might 
fit into. She was promptly appointed 
to the post of Superintendent of 
Women Nurses—the highest office held 
by a woman during the War—with 
power to “select and assign women 
nurses to general or permanent military 
hospitals, they not to be employed in 
such hospitals without her sanction and 
approval, except in cases of urgent 
need.” Lossing, in his Pictorial His- 
tory of the Civil War says of her: | 
Like an angel of mercy this self-sacrificing 
woman labored day and night through the en- 
tire war for the relief of suffering soldiers. 
... Lhe amount of happiness that resulted 
from the services of this woman can never be 
estimated. 

The War ended, and the nursing 
service demobilized, Secretary of War 
Stanton sent her a letter of high recom- 
mendation, inviting her to choose a suit- 
able official reward in recognition of 


her work. When she asked for nothing 


more, he presented her with a stand of 
arms of the nation’s colors. 


The Shadows Lengthen 


Miss Dix now turned once more to 
her special labor of love. She was al- 
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ready sixty-five years of age when she 
resumed her ministrations to the men- 
tally ill, but she continued her rounds 
of investigation through the states, and 
agitated for progressive lunacy legisla- 
tion for fifteen years longer. 7 

What a record she could point back 
to at the end of her long career! 
Twenty states had responded directly to 
her appeals by establishing or enlarging 
mental hospitals. In several states 
(Pennsylvania, Tennessee and others) 
more than one institution was credited 
to her personal efforts. As for her 
work in other lands—Canada, the Brit- 
ish Isles, and the Continent—that phase 
of her career alone would have been 
sufficient to secure her a prominent 
niche among humanitarian reformers. 
In all, she was directly responsible for 
the founding or enlarging of thirty-two 
mental hospitals here and abroad. - 

In 1881, when nearly eighty, Miss 
Dix retired from active work. Broken 
in physical health (though her mental 
vigor remained unimpaired to the end) 
she sought asylum in the bosom of her 
“first-born child,” the New Jersey State 
Hospital at Trenton, where she spent 
the remaining years of her life. The 
room in the administration building 
which she occupied is still preserved as 
a shrine to her memory. 

She died on July 17, 1887, and was 
buried in Mount Auburn cemetery 
near Boston, Massachusetts. A small 
circle of friends were present when she 
was laid to her last rest. Among them 
was Dr. Charles N. Nichols of Bloom- 
ingdale Hospital who, apprizing Miss 
Dix’s English friends of the event, 
wrote: 


Thus has died and been laid to rest in the 
most quiet, unostentatious way, the most use- 
ful and distinguished woman America has yet 
produced. 


Superlative words, these. And, in 


large measure, true ones. 
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